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0 The time is always haſtening forward, 
« when this triumph poor as it is ſhall vaniſh, 
% and when thoſe who now ſurround him 
with obſequiouſneſs and compliments, 
«, fawn among his equipage and animate 
e riots, ſhall turn upon him with inſolence 


e and reproach him with vices promoted by 
« themſelves.” | 


RAMBLER, NO. 53: 


« That hs rarely purchaſe friends, thou 
« didſt ſoon diſcover, when thou wert left to 
„ ſtand thy trial uncountenanced and alone. 
«.Yet- think not riches uſeleſs ; there are 
« purpoſes to which a wiſe man may be de- 
«© lighted to apply them; they may, by a ra- 
tional diſtribution to thoſe who want them, 
« eaſe the pains of helpleſs. diſeaſe, ſtill the 
6 throbs of reſtleſs anxiety, relieve innocence. 
from oppreſſion, and mie imbecility to 
t cheerfulneſs and TI: 180 


RAMBLER, No. 120. 
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Tur public ought to know that the au- 
thor of this trifle has ſome little grounds for 
hoping he has not offended the accompliſhed 
and illuſtrious perſonage, whom theſe pages 
concern, by the cenſure which they do not 
heſitate to convey. 

This is not ſaid on my own account, but 
on account of my country: for let it be re- 
membered (and it will, I truſt, be remem- 
bered with pleaſure by future times), that he, 
who does not take offence at ſtrong cenſure 
thrown upon the paſt, and who does not 
turn aſide from the peruſal of what ſpeaks 
rather ſtrongly about the abſolute neceſſity of 
reformation as to the future, is, already in 
great meaſure, all that his friends can wiſh to 
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( 
ſes him, and all that his enemies and the 
enemies of his family and his country would 
| be ſorry. to behold, him. 

For the ſame reaſon, I do not alter, and 
| - never. ſhall alter, a ſyllable of what was ne- 
cefſarily written and printed between Friday 
morning, May the firſt, and Monday noon. 
By ſoftening down what burſt from the feel- 
ings of the moment, I know that I might 
(i exhibit myſelf in a better light as a courtier ; 
[ but I hope that I had better views in origi- 
nally writing „ 

Example is a mighty chain, the firſt mi- 
e , nute, magnetic link of which can be ſcen by 
every eye, and can be touched by every hand ; 
but lateſt poſterity will not be able to ſay, 
« This i is the laſt link”, till Time ſhall ſhake 
out the laſt remaining grain of lingering 

ſand, and, finally, break his hour- glaſs. 
Should the deſcendants of George the 
Third, monarch after monarch. (as I truſt in 
God they will), feel themſelves. authoriſed to 
apply the lines I quote from I homſon's, play 
of Tancred; that, alone, will reflect honour 
- £nough upon ſuch a trifle as this; for the 
. gideſt.and the wiſeſt man, among us all, has 
lived ito very little purpoſe, if he have not the 
vlg W 
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Arongeſt conviction upon his mind; that, 
from the circumſtances of the Prince's:debts, 
there never was a moment ſo threatening as 
this to the conſtitution, both with regard to 
Prince and people; provided either feel ay 
concern for that branch, of Which, along 
with Lords and Comma our happy'conſti- 
tution conſiſts. 
With regard to the illuſtrions perſon, who 
is the ſubject of theſe pages, Shakeſpeare 
ſays. 
There is a tide, in tlie affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
At what preciſe moment this world's tide 

is to be taken, I will not pretend to ſay; and, 
thoſe who do, decide only from their own 
good fortune, and accuſe others of leſs judg- 
ment than themſelves, when they have only 
perhaps been guilty of having leſs luck. But. 
that there is a tide in the affairs of men, we 
muſt all of us confeſs; if we fix our eyes; ſor 
only half a day, on the fluctuations of pub- 
lie opinion, I will venture to prophecy 
that this tide will ſoon turn, and turn ſo 
much the more ſtrongly in favour of the 
Prince, on account of his Royal Highneſs's „ 
furyre, cada, and in conſequence. of be 
violent 
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(*) 
violent manner, in which, by various me- 
thods, it is now made to run the contrary 
way. The tide will, very ſoon, turn in the 
Prince's favour, throughout all the channels, 
creeks, and corners of his royal father's 
iſlands: and, in proportion as every honeſt 
Heart at preſent laments to ſee ſo. ſtately and- 


gallant a veſſel ſtranded and rendered in a 


manner uſeleſs, we ſhall, all rejoice, and 
Join in unfeigned cheers, the moment that 


the tide ſhall lift it up again, and reſtore it to 


its uſual and uſeful functions the moment 
that we ſhall again ſee our old favourite 
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proudly riding o'er the azure realm; 

Regardleſs of the ſweeping Whirlwind's ſway, 

That, huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his evening prey. 

How grimly the enemies of his Royal 

Highneſs expect and wiſh for the final ruin 
of his reputation, and how they hope, be- 
yond the force of any expreſſions which can 
be borrowed from Gray or any poet, that he 
is not reſolved to redeem his character, no 
readers but themſelves will deny. 
The magnitude and the number of the 
falſehoods, heaped upon his Royal Highneſs 
at this moment, are in exact proportion to 
the SOFAS of his rank, and the meaſure of 
his 


(.) 
his late merited popularity: a mountain is 
not to be overwhelmed by what would cruſh 
a molehill. But, every hour, falſchood after 
falſehood moulders away, and crumbles into 
dirt from which it ſprung. They muſt not, 
however, expect me to lend them exiſtence by 
recording them: yet I will relate one little 
anecdote, which I know to be fact ; which 
may ſerve to ſhow the ſource of moſt of theſe 
reports, that we now know to be falſe; and 
which would almoſt weigh againſt them, 
though they were all true. 

A certain Prince of Wales (who, with ga 
a heart as this anecdote proves him to have, 
cannot, in ſuch an honourable nation as this, 
lang remain unpopular) was the wanton ſub- 
ject of converſation, a few years ago, in the: 
Piazza coffee-houſe. 

After the gentlemen (for they were not the 
waiters of the coffee-houſe, who held ſuch 
language; the waiters would have had bet- 
ter manners)—after the gentlemen had ſuſſi- 
ciently tired themſelves, and all the coffee 
room, with abuſing the Prince, in terms ws 
molt groſs, and evidently about many thi 
that they could not know to be true, and 
fome that * muſt know to be falle; one 


of 
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i af the auditors, who was really A gentleman, 
| interfered. 

He requeſted to be, at length, allowed to 
eat his chop in quiet; unannoyed by this 
voluntary committee on the character of a 
Prince, whom he had not at all the honour to I 
know: he obſerved, that their conduct, 
though ſome what unuſual, was not altogether 
original; ſince Montaigne, or ſome one had 
ſaid, „if we cannot attain to greatneſs, let 
dus take our revenge by railing at it and 
he begged to aſſure them, that, with all their 
public abhorrence of vices and failings which 
of courſe they never committed themſelves, he 
was perſuaded, were they acquainted with any 
of his committing, they would not dare to cor- 
rect him, before his face, in exactly the ſame. 

way they had taken his Royal Highneſs to 
taſk before the waiters, when he was too far 
off to hear or to anſwer their charges. 

- This, immediately, irritated the gentle- 
man. of the party, who poſſeſſed moſt ſpirit; 
and he, inſtantly, p arocceded to revenge him 

ſelf—on the Prince. He aſſerted that their late 
abuſe, as. it, had been called, was kindneſs, 
compared with what he, for one, could ſay 
and could: prove. of the Prince: he de 
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that no language could come up to what he 
knew to be fact: and he deſired to aſk he- 
ther the youngeſt waiter in the coffser room 
would not agree with him, when it ſhould 
be known, that the Prince had bought a horſe 
of him, and paid him, in part, with a note 
for 800l,—that the Prince had ſold the horſe 
for 10001, more than he gave for it but that 
the eldeſt ſon of the King had 4 a 
aer of his note. 

A diiſferent ſcale now kicked the vm 
every liſtening knife and fork in the coffee« 
room now went to work again, the queſtion 
being finally ſettled; the waiters, young 
and old, crowded round the voluntary and 
vixtuous committee, requeſting them to 
want ſomething ; and the ſolitary advocate 
was left, according to his requeſt, to cat his 
chop in quiet, unannoyed by the attendance 
of a ſingle waiter. 

But my unfortunate gent]eman was noe to 

boils ſatisfied, Though he knew nothing of 
the ill-uſed-note-holder, he knew a little of 
human nature; and, as ſoon as the hum in 
favour. of his opponent had ſubſided, he 
deſired to finiſh this trial at bar by ſayings 
4 that he did not believe the honourable gen- 

b « tleman's 
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« tleman's aſſertion ; but, if it were true, he 
% happened to be richer, juſt at that time, 
* than he generally was, and he was ready to 
“give $ool., or more, for the note. This 
« would, in all events, prove his own opinion 
« of the Prince's honour, from what he 
„ knew; and the honourable gentleman's an- 
**. ſwer would: prove the falſity of the charge, 
* or why the gentleman would retain ſuch a 
25 note, or both.“ 210t7 ein io ml 

The honourable gentleman mani N he 
* cared little what it might be conſtrued to 
prove; but he had a whim in keeping the 
note (which he feared would remain with 
„him long enough), and he ſhould not part 
„with it.“ Upon this, they called for ano- 
ther bottle of claret, and my gentleman for a 
bill; after paying which, and aſking whether 
any one of the party had any further com- 
mands for him, he quitted the coffee room 
through a long lane of bowing waiters, not- 
W he had given them rather leſs 
than their uſual perquiſite. Some of thoſe 
who remained, called to mind the anecdote 
of Raleigh, and the riot and his ND 48 1 
4s, Tower. } 

The ans anecdote proves a good deal 
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K 
about the truth of the ſtories, which we now 
hear; and which are either invented or re- 
newed, on the preſent occaſion, in ſo un- 
manly a way. But I have not quite finiſhed. 
The perſon whom this anecdote concerns, 
and who is by nature as well as rank the 
FIRST GENTLEMAN among the King's ſub- 
jects, heard of what had paſſed, and ſent for 
the defender of his note, then totally un- 
known to him; related the anecdote juſt as 
it happened; and deſired to know if exactly 
this had taken place. Being told . exactly,“ 
and having ſaid what ſuch conduct called for; 
John Bull's Prince of Wales deſired to vindi- 
cate his own character, by begging that the 
gentleman would call on Mr. comet 
8 


hear how long it was, before this converſati 

that Mr. T. paid the note, and then would 

to the note- holder, from whoſe perſonal 
warmth there ſeemed but little danger, and 
on the Prince's part inform him, that ** he 
knew the price of the horſe was ſettled to 
% pe 1 500l., inſtead of 1000l., on condition 
* of the ſeller's waiting a year or two for 
his money; that, notwithſtanding this 
agreement, he applied for the money two 
months after, when the Prince ſent him 
| ; b 2 66 700l. 
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e n00t. and this note for 8ool.—that he 
e would pleaſe to acknowledge this note had 

es been paid by Mr. Tatterſall, on the Mon- 
« day before the Sunday on which he held 
« this language of the Prince for not having 
« paid it that ſuch was not the conduct of 
« a gentleman—and that the Prince was per- 
*« fely ready to deſcend from a ſtation, 
** where of courſe it was hoped ſuch language 
e would not reach his ears, in order to meet 
** the note-holder and prove that he did not 
« deſerve it.” 

Let the Prince of Wales's enemies, with 
this honourable character at their head, relate 
any ſtory, among thoſe they have invented, 
which tells as much againſt his Royal High- 
neſs, as this, in many reſpects, tells for him.— 

One word, about the debts ;, with regard to 
the creditors; and with * to the credit 
of the country 0 

Some, who were aſſerted to be een to 
a conſiderable amount, turn out, now, to have 
no demands. Of thoſe, who have demands, 
the fair and honourable tradeſmen haye every 
claim on the juſtice of their countrymen. 
Should their demands be ſettled, preſently, 
wats as much. haſte os mean, as we have 
| already 
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already ſeen in ſome parts of this queſtion, 
I maintain. that juſtice will not be done. 
If any committee take unfair advantage of 
its powers, and curtail ſuch fair debts as I 
now ſpeak of, without adverting to the cirx- 
cumſtances under which they were contracted, 
what is done? the Prince is diſgraced, and a 
great nation acts, preciſely, as our preſent 
complaints fay, the loweſt of the Prince's 
tradeſmen have acted by him the tradeſmen 
are ſwindled out of their money. 

This is fact; and it is inflaming the 5 
lic mind againſt thoſe, who may have got 
their money as honourably as a builder or 
any. other tradeſman, to tell, in the Houſe of 
Commons or any where, of buckles, . for 
which the Prince was made to give three 
times as much as a common purchaſer. The 
preſent circumſtances prove, that the ſeller 
of buckles had a right to charge the Prince 
conſiderably more than a common purchaſer; 
and whoever ſhall tax his bill to the commion 
price (though many of the bills will perhaps 
be found to charge no more), I maintain will 
Range fun ade 
* They, who charged the Prince a fair Price. 
have * to e of er Fra. 
3 38 
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after a fair period. Others have a right to 
demand, in the face of the country, that all 
the articles in their bills ſhall ſand at a price, 
not three times more than a common pur- 

chaſer pays, but certainly at a price to make 
them and their families ſufficient amends for 

the delay of payment. e what part 

do we act? 

Let us be diſpaſſionate, * give plain an- 
ſwers to plain queſtions. At this moment, 
is it ſo very clear that the debts will be paid in 
7, 8, 9, or even in 27 years (the firft plan)? 
or that the moſt diſtreſſed among the Prince's 
creditors can ſtave off his own ruin, by car- 
rying his debt to market and turning it into 
money ? Will any Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, or any Member of the Lords (who 
have not yet had the queſtion before them) 
purchaſe any of tneſe debts at any price? 
Should not the doubt, even at this moment, of 
their being ever paid (the laſt Prince of 
Wales's never will be paid, perhaps), fairly 
Juſtify ſome addition to the fair price, even 
for the preſent riſk and anxiety ?—But, how - 
ever my laſt queſtion may be anſwered, this 
I boldly aſk, and defy any one to anſwer in 
the affirmative. | 


Have 


( x ) 

Have we a right to reduce every article 
in the Prince's bills to the boni-fide market- 
price; and then to tell our countrymen, that 
they may expect payment, from the heir-ape 
parent to the crown, for thoſe articles and for 
ſuch as originally ſtand ſo, in 27 years, or in 
9, 8, or even 7, after they have already re- 
mained unpaid ſo long a time? 

To appoint a committee to ſtop any 
of the creditors on Hounſlow-heath, as they 
return from their Sunday-excurſions, would 
be a more open way. of robbing them, and 
certainly not a leſs diſhonourable one. 

The French Convention would yote its 

thanks to a Britiſh parliament for ſuch con- 
ET 90 "ey . 
In this whole melancholy and difficult bu- 
ſineſs, may we conſider the real intereſts and 
the honour of the country, and not the paſ- 
ſions of the moment! 


19 June, 1795. 
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« Milton's political notions were thoſe of an 
&« acrimonious and ſurly republican, for which 
e it is not known that he gave any better rea- 
<« ſon than that a popular government war the 


* moſt frugal; for the trappings of a monarchy 
* would ſet up an ordinary republic. It is, 


1 «*« ſurely, very ſhallow policy, that ſuppoſes 
* *« money to be the chief good ; and even this, 
4 « without conſidering that the ſupport and 
| «« expence of a court is, for the moſt part, 

li « only a particular kind of traffick, for which 
5 money is circulated, without any national 
1 e impoveriſhment.“ | 

1 Johnſon's Life of Milton. 
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THIRD EDITION. 


Tu ESE are not times in \ which long per- 
formances are read; except, perhaps, odes by 
Peter Pindar, or trials for adultery : and the 
intention of the few unaſſuming pages which 
are here offered to the reader, is not to impoſe 
upon the underſtanding of others, but ſhortly 
to ſubmit to my countrymen what has ſatisfied 
my underſtanding, and what I verily think 
will be ſatisfactory to a feeling, proud and 
honourable nation, at large. 

The moment is come, which has been ſo 
long expected (for it is neither fair nor true 
to ſay that we are taken by ſurpriſe), the 
moment is come, which has been expected 
ever ſince credit was given to the report of 
the Prince of Wales's marriage, when the 
B dignity 
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dignity of the country, the ſituation of the 
exalted couple, and the feelings of their 


Royal parent, make it neceflary for his Ma- 


jeſty to requeſt, of the liberality and affection 


of his people, that, while they all agree in 


rejoicing. over the royal nuptials, they will 


not turn away from the bride and bride- 
groom, and leave them, as they would 
ſhudder to 'ſee children or even ſervants of 
their own left, in hourly danger of not having 
a bed to lie on, 
This I imagine is the ſimple fact. 

If we can atall complain of being taken by 
ſurpriſe, with regard to a requeſt which has 
been expected to be announced every day 
for ſome months, it is becauſe the ſame re- 
queſt was. made eight years ago; at which 
time both his Majeſty and the Prince, are 
ſuppoſed to have engaged, as far as men can 


engage for human wiſdom, that the country 


ſhould never again ſee a neceſſity for the 
ſame requeſt, and that the miniſter and all 
parties ſhould never again be embarraſſed by 
having to repeat ſuch, a requeſt, . 

As I only wiſh the queſtion. peforn us ; to 


= examined fairly, I am very ready to grant 


that this Engagement appears to have been 
entered 
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entered into as ſeriouſly and ſolemnly as kings 
and princes, or even gentlemen, can find 
words to expreſs themſelves in: it ſeems to 
make the ſecond part of a bargain between 
the Crown and the people“ We will pay 
„the debts, if father and fon will promiſe 
© that no more ſhall be incurred.” 

Well! I am ready to grant that his Ma- 
zeſty and the Prince have not N their 
part of the bargain. 

This I will grant; though it be at leaſt 
open to me to ſuppoſe, that, in 1787, his 
Royal Highneſs told Mr. Pitt“ he would 
not pledge himſelf, to the country, never to 
run in debt again; becauſe he did not think 
« the income in queſtion would be found ſuffi= 
*« cient, eſpecially too if ſome of his debts 
“ ſhould ſtill be left unpaid;'—that the 
Prince deſired Mr. Pitt * would not bind 
him by any ſuch meſſage,” and that, when 
ſuch à meſſage, contrary to the Prince's 
withes, was delivered, his Royal Highneſs 
expreſſed every poſſible unea/fineſs and difſatisfac= 
tion to Mr. Pitt. While Mr. Pitt might 
have perſiſted in delivering the meſſage, not 
from motives which a mean mind would 
ſuggeſt, but from 'reaſons of regard and good- 
B 2 2011l.— 
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will—that there might be leſs probability of 
the Prince's being fo involved again. We can- 
not dictate to gentlemen, who choſe to ſup- 
poſe this; nor can we prevent their fortifying 
themſelves in this ſuppoſition, and even in 
others, by the Prince's fituation with the 
King and the miniſter in 1787, and by the 
account of the whole tranſaction detailed in 
the two Annual Regiſters of that year, which 
are drawn up by pens leaning two ſuch dif- 
ferent ways in party. 

Without even /uppo/ſing that uch was the 
caſe, I will grant what I have faid. 

His Majeſty, however, has a right to call 
for as much of our concern, as his ſubjects 
would readily beſtow on a common parent in 
the ſame painful ſituation : royalty, which 


heaps upon him ſo many ills that few of his 


ſubjects would conſent to change places with 
him, is not to deprive. him even of the 
cheapeſt boon of pity, We may, therefore, 
feel for his Majeſty's diſtreſs ;' as, certainly, 
every parent does; but it is not upon him 
that we can find much blame to throw. Moſt 


parents would be happy to join in removing 


ſuch diſtreſa, from. ſuch a huſband and pa- 
rent as his Majeſty has ſo long exhibited to 


us 
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us in the mirror of example; but the queſtion 
is, whether the Prince deſerve to have _ 
diſtreſs removed from him. 

His Royal Highneſs merits, I will ſay, all 
that blame, which melts into pity for his 
_ royal parent: he has ſhown himſelf, by his 
imprudence, to be no leſs a man than the reſt 
of his fellow creatures—let me rather fay, in 
plain terms, that, if he acceded to the meſ- 
fage of 1787, he has broken his part of the 
bargain formally made with his father's 
people—and the queſtion, which the Lords 
and Commons have to ſettle, is whether 
gentlemen can bring themſelves to forgive 
ſuch conduct; whether Britons: will ſhew 
any pity for a Britiſh Prince, whatever they 


may feel for his royal n after ſuch im- 


ne 

This, then, is granted; and in terms, white 
even the member for Tewkeſbury, who has 
curtailed his toilet and ſacrificed his hair- 
powder to laudable ee will not _— 
don mi, | 

But I will grant ſtill more; abi WO 
nerhaps/ his Royal Highneſs's friends, in 
either Houſe, will not be very willing to 


grant, 


— 
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grant, during the debates : which muſt be 
confidered as an additional proof of the 
fairneſs of theſe pages. 

Secondly, it ſhall be granted that ſome of 
theſe debts, which the Prince has broken his 
engagement by contracting, are not ſuch as 
the people can approve, or as every parent 
would pardon. There are, among this 
ſecond liſt of debts, ſome, I will grant—or, 
rather, 1 will ſuppoſe; for I do not, of 


' courſe, know it—ſome that the Prince ought 


not to have contracted; ſome that have not 
exactly been incurred by extricating merit 
from the claws of poverty, or by aſſiſting the 
neceſſities of unknown and ſtarving genius, 
which, according to one' of the prefaces 
written by the preſent Lord Orford, © may 
„ he without a villa or a coach, but can 
never be in want of a pencil or of paper.“ 
Yet, let it not be concluded that there are 
among the debts, none of ſo creditable a 
nature; becauſe every one has not heard of 
ſuch in coffee-houſes, nor read of them 'in 
newſpapers : for this were to expect that his 
Royal * Highneſs ſhould inſert advertiſe- 
ments of the kindneſſes he performs, ſome 


_ 


791; of 
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of which every reader can mention, as regu- 
larly as the quack advertiſes thoſe cures 
which he does not perform. 

For the ſake of argument, and of bringing 
the whole queſtion fairly before us without 
any reſerve whatever, I will grant, in the ſe- 
cond place, that no very ſtrict ſcrutiny might 
diſcover, in this ſecond liſt, more than one 
debt, perhaps, at the ſight of which the 
Prince would bluſh; not only on account of 
the inattention to economy and the impru- 
dence which contracted it, but for other 
reaſons, which, as Jong as his Royal Highneſs 
does bluſh, the loweſt of the people has too 
gentlemanly a mind to with me to ſpecify. 

As what I granted before, was without 
dwelling on his Royal Highneſs's having de- 
fired not to be bound down by a meſſage, 
the engagements of which he did not feel 
himſelf put in a ſituation to keep; ſo will I 
now, make this ſecond conceſſion, without 
obſerving, that, when we all imagine and 
argue, that his Royal Highneſs was cleared 
in 1787, he was actually left with a remain 
ing load of debt not a great deal, perhaps, 
ſhort of 100,000]. which neceſſarily ope- 

mg Nac rated 
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rated as the foundation of future incum- 
brances. ut 
What I have granted is more, I think, 
than will be expected by all his Royal 
Highneſs's enemies; If he can have any 
enemies, except thoſe who have been made 
his enemies by this imprudence—who blame 
his extravagance, while they applaud, and 
teach their children to applaud, at Sheridan's 
popular School for Scandal“ —and who, 
perhaps, without knowing it, revenge their 
own folly, though not ſurrounded by any 
temptations, upon the Prince's want of pru- 
dence in the midſt of every poſſible temp- 
tation. | 
It is pleaſant to ſee how ſaving we can 
« he for others !” ſaid Francis Bacon, Lord 
St. Albans, to one of his friends, who lec- 
tured him upon want of attention, about 
pounds, ſhillings and pence, to which both 
genius and royalty muſt deſcend, and. the 
want of which involved that wonderful man 
in ſuch a painful fituation. But our preſent 
buſineſs is the painful and embarraſſing 
fituation of a Prince of Wales, in whoſe na- 
tural and acquired talents, the fame Francis 


\* 
) 
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Bacon, the acute hiſtorian of Henry VII., | 
would diſcover the future promiſe of no 
common king. 

The double cenſure, which his. Royal 
Highneſs is ſaid to deſerve, on account of 
the ſituation, in which, after all, every honeſt 
Briton muſt bluſh to ſee him, I have ſtrongly 

Rated, and I candidly admit. 


_ tc I do not ſhame 
« To tell you what I was, ſince my CONVERSION 
c So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 
As You Like It. 


But is there not another ſituation, in 
which ſome of us may live to ſee the Prince ? 
In God's good time, he may have to fill the 
throne ; and, then, we all hope to ſee him 
THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. At preſent 
his relative ſituation is ſuch that the people 
of his royal parent may be ſaid, collectively, 
with regard to the preſent queſtion of paying 
his debts, to be hir father. 

Now, juſt here it is that I fix my foot. 

To this collective national father I ſay— 
behave, towards this your eldeſt national ſon, 
and one you are juſtly proud of too in many 


C a 
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reſpets, as any one of us, individually; 
would behave towards any child of our own. 

If I aſk any thing, which a ſingle father, 
who has the ability, would refuſe ; bend me 
down under the weight of theſe royal debts; 
and place me where ſmaller debtors are 
doomed to end their days, without ſome ſuch 


| juſt and neceſſary bill as that which Lord 


Moira's wiſdom and humanity attempted to 
introduce. Condemn me to the grate of a 
priſon, during life, fiſhing with. the foot of a 
ſtocking for farthings which I never feel; if 
the ſterneſt parent would not grant all. I 
mean to aſk, | 

What I aſk (and I will undertake to ſay 
the people with me), I wall ſtate as plainly, 
as I have ſtated the cenſure which the Prince 
deſerves, and which he would be the firſt 
perhaps to throw upon himſelf, 

Pay his debts—give the imprudent Prince 
and his innocent Princeſs a bed to lie on— 
pay his debts; and pay them like men of 
feeling and gentlemen, not as a Jew would 
diſcharge the incumbrances (for even a Jew 
would "diſcharge them) of a blockhead, in 


whoſe illegitimate birth he ſhares but half 


the ſhame — pay them liberally, like Britons, 
like 
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like yourſelves ; pay them EFFECTVALLY, 
leaving none behind; while you take effeftual 
ſteps, as the legiſlature can do, to 'make it 
"impoſſible that the turn of his Royal Highneſs 
(which is perhaps too liberal and eaſy, mort 
princely than even a Prince's turn is expected 
to be) ſhould ever be impoſed on again, and 
that he or even any other Prince ſhould ever 
again be in the ſame unprincely ſituation. 
Join this kindneſs towards the country, with 
your kindneſs towards the Prince, and we 
ſhall all thank Mr. Pitt, and think that any 
ſum, neceſſary for the payment of theſe debts, 
is wiſely beſtowed by our repreſentatives, if 
it can be fairly ſaid to purchaſe the impaſſibi- 
lity of our ever being called upon for any 
future debts; more eſpecially whien theſe 
new nuptials promiſe (as who does not, for 
many . reaſons, hope?) to produce new 
Princes. WER: 
| This is what I aſk, for our eldeſt national 
Prince, of his collective national father; and 
this is what I aſſert we ſhould, all, individu- 
ally, do for a ſon of our own, with even 
fewer good points about him than we all 
know the Prince to have, being able to 
attord it, aud notwithſtanding we had already 
"= Eb paid 


| 
\ 
' 
| 
: 
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paid his debts once or even twice. That we 
ſhoald, all, wiſh a father to behave ſo to 
us—and that we ſhould complain we were 
ill uſed, if he did not—it would be waſte of 
time (the next folly to waſte of money) were 
I to endeavour to prove. 

But permit me to aſk you, my country- 
men—is this a common caſe of a common 
father and a common ſon ? 

If it be, let us at leaſt ſay, with common 
fathers—< Well! He is married, however, 
* thank God! and to one who is likely to 
% make him, and all of us happy. That one 
* event is worth more, and, ſome years ago, 
* would willingly have been purchaſed at 
&© more, than the whole amount of his 
t debts.” But is it ſuch a caſe as I men- 
tioned? 

It is not a caſe of a common father. For, 
if the Duke of Beaufort's eldeſt ſon were a 
leſs exemplary and praiſeworthy character 
than he is; and were it neceſſary that the 
ſon'! 8 debts ſhould be diſcharged, for the 
dignity of the family; the ſame attention to 
farnily dignity would certainly lead the Duke 
of Beaufort to conduct himſelſ, on ſuch an 
ocealion, towards the Marquis of Worceſter, 

| in 
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in rather a different way from what his 
Grace's taylor would behave, in the ſame 
circumſtances, to the heir apparent of that 
ſhopboard, from which the long-winded and 
inexplicable Earl of Carlifle*s vice-regal cor- 
reſpondent condeſcended to cabbage an un- 


lucky verb, fitting croſs-legged no doubt for 
its ſucceſs*. 


From theſe orgies we frequently ſallied forth in 
queſt of adventures, to the no ſmall terror and con- 
ſternation of all the ſober ſtragglers that came in our 
way: and, though we never injured, like our illuſtrious 
progenitors, the Mohocks, either life or limbs; yet we 
Have, in the midſt of Covent Garden, buried a taylor, 
who had been troubleſome to ſome of our fine gentle- 
men, beneath a hezp of cabbage-leaves and ſtalks, with 
this conceit: 

Satia te caule quem ſemper cupiſti: 
Glut yourſelf with cabbage, of which you have always 
been greedy. Fohnſon, in the Adventurer ; No. 34. 

It is ſtrange how ſuch an expreflion as cabbage could 
creep into Lord Fitzwilliam's letter to Lord Carliſle. 
But, when the mind is ſtrongly intent on things, the 
fons of heaven, it eaſily overlooks words, the daughters of 
earth, Let no one, however, be ambitious of planting 
this cabbage, becauſe he has ſeen it a apron: pany] 
vated by a Lord. 


* 


In this unfortunate Iriſh buſineſs, one of IA 
written, pamphlets, is © Earl Fitzwilliam's letters, and. 
« adminiſtration reſcued from miſrepreſentation z” 
Kearſley. From all the pamphlets, and all the debates, 

this 
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However, I will build none of the argue 
ments, which I might, on the circumſtance 
of the father's being, in this caſe, formed 
out of the collective honour, dignity and 
pride of a great and haughty people; who 
certainly would not wiſh to be leſs liberal, 
leſs willing to make allowances for impru- 
dence, or leſs forgiving, than .almoſt any 
father, taken at random out of the maſs of 
the people. 

Let me aſk my countrymen another queſ- 
tion, after this candour towards them; with- 
out aſking which, I ſhould not ſhow even 
juſtice towards the Prince of Wales. 

If my candeur ſuffer this to be conſidered 
exactly as a caſe of a common father, is it in- 
deed nothing more than the caſe of a com- 
mon ſon ? 

It is very far, I aſſert, from the caſe of a 
common ſon. This collective national father 
will be guilty of the greateſt injuſtice, of a 
crime much worſe than extravagance, or 
thoughtleſs liberality, repeated even unto 
ſeventy times ſeven times, in confidering the 


this has an come out that nothing can be more 


highly honourable or amiable than Lord Fitzwilliam's 


eldeſt 
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eldeſt national Prince, with regard to the 
debts he has contracted, as only in the com- 
mon ſituation of a common ſon. | 
He who refuſes to make allowances, and 
great ones too, for a Prince, and for ſuch a 
Prince, in ſuch a country and ſuch times as 
ours, muſt want either a head or a heart, or 
both. The ſublime will and teſtament of 
the poor King of France ſpeaks of the leni- 
ent conduct which he wiſhes his wretched 
ſon to purſue “ if he ſhould ever be unfortu- 
* nate enough to be King.” Alas! my 
friends, were we unfortunate enough to be 
princes, for only four-and-twenty hours, we 
ſhould know me of the INNUMERABLE 
temptations, which continually hover' and 
fail round about their exalted ſtation, like 
eaples round their higheſt caſtles. I fay 
nothing of their neceſſary miſeries, which 
would leave them wretched enough to ſatisfy 
their worſt enemies, even though we payed 
their petty debts for them every other week. 
One miſery, which a mind of a proper make 
cannot but feel, ariſes ſurely from being thus 
accountable to the country for every allet 
that they ſpend. 

Shall the collective charity of the country 


make 
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However, I will build none of the argu- 
ments, which I might, on the circumſtance 
of the father's being, in this caſe, formed 
out of the collective honour, dignity and 
pride of a great and haughty people; who 
certainly would not wiſh to be leſs liberal, 
leſs willing to make allowances for impru- 
dence, or leſs forgiving, than .almoſt any 
father, taken at random out of the maſs of 
the people. 

Let me aſk my countrymen another queſ- 
tion, after this candour towards them; with- 
out aſking which, I ſhould not ſhow even 
juſtice towards the Prince of Wales. 

If my candeur ſuffer this to be conſidered 
exactly as a caſe of a common father, is it in- 
deed nothing more than the caſe of a com- 
mon ſon ? 

It is very far, I aſſert, from the caſe of a 
common ſon. This collective national father 
will be guilty of the greateſt injuſtice, of a 
crime much worſe than extravagance, or 
thoughtleſs liberality, repeated even unto 
leyenty times ſeven times, in conſidering the 


this has uniformly come out—that nothing can be more 
highly honourable or. amiable than Lord Fitzwilliam's 


_ eldeſt 
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eldeſt national Prince, with regard to the 
debts he has contracted, as only in the com- 
mon ſituation of a common ſon. | 
He who refuſes to make allowances, and 
great ones too, for a Prince, and for ſuch a 
Prince, in ſuch a country and ſuch times as 
ours, muſt want cither a' head or a heart, or 
both. The ſublime will and teſtament of 
the poor King of France ſpeaks of the leni- 
ent conduct which he wiſhes his wretched 
ſon to purſue © if he ſhould ever be unfortu- 
„% nate enough to be King.” Alas! my 
friends, were we unfortunate enough to be 
princes, for only four-and-twenty hours, we 
ſhould know me of the INNUMERABLE 
temptations, which continually hover and 
fail round about their exalted ſtation, like 
eaples round their higheſt caſtles, I ſay 
nothing of their neceſſary miſeries, which 
would leave them wretched enough to ſatisfy 
their worſt enemies, even though we payed 
their petty debts for them every other week. 
One miſery, which a mind of a proper make 
cannot but feel, ariſcs ſurely from being thus 
accountable to the country for every ate 
that they ſpend. 

Shall the collective charity of the country 
make 
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make no allowance for debts, which almoſt all 
of us, individually, would have aſſiſted his 
Royal Highneſs, and Too MAN of us nave 
aſſiſted him, in contracting? 

Shall we make no allowances for debts, 
the contracting of which was in ſome mea- 
ſure expected from the Prince's ſtation ? Yes, 
I ay EXPECTED, in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of that 
word; as we ſay that“ we expect the Prince 
% will, now, engage never to be in debt 
again, and keep bis engagement, if we pay 
* his debts this time”'—for I will aſk another 
queſtion—W hat would honeſt John Bull, with 
all his economy, ſay of a Prince of Wales, 
who did not ſpend half his income; and who 
regularly placed out the ſavings of every 
quarter upon mortgage ? Is it only from a 
Prince of Wales we expect that he ſhould 
keep the preciſe line between penuriouſneſs 
and profuſion ? 

Whatever John may anſwer (when his 
neighbours fret him, as they have lately), he 
knows that the fine promiſing fellow hangs 
John's picture, not only over his ſettee, but 
round his neck; and John and all his family 
would prefer Charles Surface for a Prince of 
Wales, before Joſeph with all his ſentiment. 


But 
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Hut how old, my countrymen, is your 
Prince of Wales? He is, now, almoſt three- 
and-thirty.—Was he as old, when you par- 
tially paid his debts, eight years ago? He 
was, then, but five-and- twenty. Is the age 
of five- and-twenty in a Prince, in a Prince of 
Wales, equivalent even to one-and-twenty, 
the age of prudenee in a common ſubject? Let 
the moſt ſober and reaſonable among us an- 
ſwer; for they, perhaps, are moſt ſenſible 
how difficult it is to reſiſt even temptations 
of the moſt common kind. 

But the great apology for a Prince's debts, 
though they have been paid once, already, 
by the country in which the money circulates, 
confeſſedly ariſes from the "innumerable 
temptations and ſnares, in the midſt of which 
he pits x th moment of n Pub exiſt- 
e 
If Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox can tel what it is 
to be in embarraſſed circumſtances, are they 
able to Plead the ſame temptations, or will 
their friends urge the ſame excuſes, as we are 
bound to urge and plead for a Prince? 


Dryden lays, of ſome one, [ Ss — 


« His birth, perhaps, ſore petty village hides, | 
und ſcts his cradle out of fortune s way.” 
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who prefers Cocker's Arithmetic to all the 
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Me may ſay of Princes, thoſe ſons of for- 
tune and miſery, that their very cradgk are ſet 

in the highway of temptation. . Even the 
b e who are ſelected to be their 
wet- nurſes, ſtudy every method to ſpoil 
them ; that they may add to their debts, 


afterwards, by making additions to the pen 


ſions of thoſe whoſe milk they ſucked. What 
kind of milk ſhonld we ſuppoſe that Prince 


| to have ſacked, who, when he grows up, is as 
careful of the money, which his country, gives 


him to ſupport the princeſy dignity and liberality, 
as if he earned it by the ſweat of his brow ; 


hiſtorians; who knows: exactly every demand 
that can, be made upon him for money, while 
he is ignorant of the intereſts of all the na- 
tions by which his father's; people are ſur- 
rounded; and who, in ſhort, might fairly paſs 


for the heir: apparent of azJew, or the adopted 


fon of a childleſs annuity>broker:? 
But there is as little probability of ever 


ſeeing a king or a prince reſemb ble: ſuch 
wretched races, as of our having to bow. the 
knee to Brothers or to Halhed on the throne 


of che Jews. We, all, take eſpecial care not 


own ſhould tun out very different characters. 


only that our King s children, but that our 
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As to our King's children, and particularly 
his eldeſt ſon; it is no kind of compariſon, 
F affert; to talk of 'a young man, juſt come 
to his fortune, among a ſet of ſharpers, at a 
Hazard table, with falſe dice. The Prince is 
beſet, if not now, certainly too often, by 
men and women of every age, deſcription, 
accompliſhment and allurement; all theſe 
different birds of prey conſider him, too fre- 
quently, each as its particular quary; truth 
is a tender plant, which very few countries 
well ſuit; and in no country is a prince ex- 
empted from that general and moſt cruel curſe 
upon the kind—that he muſt not have a 
friend. The elements, alone, venture to ſpeak 
truth to his auguſt ears; and even of the ele- 
ments he is, ſoon, taught almoſt to change 
the natures. 


Unlike the gentlemanly footpad or che 


well-bred houſe- breaker, ſome characters 


about a prince (God forbid that I ſhould ſay 
or think ſo of all !) ſhe neither mercy nor 
forbearance 3 their conſtant cry is 7 the 
* country pays all, and it only circulates. in 
the country; and every thing is conſi- 
dered, like nuts in the hedges, as 10 
ed 8 ops property. bs, 58. 
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My countrymen, ſhall we make no allow- 

ances: for a fellow<creature ſo ſituated ? 1 
Jo your juſtice I will not ſay to your I 

feelings to your juſtice, I conſidently truſt *? 

the queſtion; begging you to bear in mind 

that THIS 1s Nor A QUESTION OF PARTY. 

All:Iaſk of you is to be juſt to the Prince, 

to yourſelves and to poſterity. Though I 

might, ſurely, were it neceſſary, appeal-alſo 
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1 to your mercy; ſince we, all, expect thoſe, 
1 who are in authority over us, to be merciful 
| || as well as juſt. 
Wi! ++ « 'The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
| | 4 * Tt droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
| « Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed; 
14. <« It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
141 < *Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 
17 5 The throned monarch better than his crown: 
1 « His ſceptre ſhows the force of temporal power, 
+ [1 «-Fhe attribute to awe and majeſty, 
4 « Whberein doth fit the fear and dread of Kings; 
4 « But mercy is above the ſceptered ſway. 
" « Tt is enthroned in the hearts of Kings; | 
18 c« It i is an attribute to God himſelf; 
fr « And earthly power doth then ſhow Ukeſt Sethe | 
is | ages pip ſeaſons juſtice.” $4554 v3: . 5 
i ö Rs we? "The Meant of Venice {to the old 
14 high rankt Shylock of Which the Prince bd 
#4 Wide „ AEN r 
14 ; | wait of condeſcenſion, at the play, 
1: | DONS preis lately). 


To 
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To my underſtanding, I muſt own, it ap- 
pears, that, if we do not wipe away royalty, 
like the wretched French, we cannot, in 
common juſtice to preſent and future times, 
we cannot, with common - wiſdom or com- 
mon pride, ' ſuffer him, who probably will 
be our King, to have his dignity ſullied and 
HIS MIND' NECESSARILY DEBASED by con- 

tinuing in a ſituation, which a man of ho- 
nout ſhudders to think of—eſpecially, too, 
when, by decreeing that the Royal Family 
can not be ſued for debt, we make it zmpoſible 
for ſuch diſtreſs ever to happen again, or 
ſuch a remedy to be again requeſted. 

His dignity ſullied and bis mind neceſſarily de- 
baſed, I have ſaid and I repeat. For to a li- 
beral and honourable mind what fituation 
can equal the miſery of being in debt ! If 
the writer of theſe pages, or any of his moſt 
common. readers, would feel the diſgraceful 
ſlavery of ſuch a ſituation ; what words can 
even Mr. Wilberforce invent to deſcribe the 
worſe than African bondage, when all this 
miſery. is ſtill. doubled to a mind elevated by 
the higheſt rank, and Cart by the 
| beſt education? N 
And is the preſent only a puble misfors -- 

m_ 
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tune ? Alas ! here is the private family, 
which is not ſometimes ſoured by the fame 
| rene and nens i is _e private father 


time, having a bende opinion of the fon; 
though he eould not. have any "Tecutity that 
he might” not be called upon to pay them 
third titre; Here, we are aſked! to clear a 
Prince, on an eligible marriage, who never 
cum call upon us again; if we put al princes 
iti the ſituation of ſons under age, to whom 
credit is given only by fools or rogues. 
© What—ſhall' priſoners for debt, of every 
different deſcription, however often they 
have been bankrupts, aſk for an act of grace, 
on the Prince's happy nuptials ; and ſhall he 
himſelf, and his innocent conſort, be left in 
a ſituation worſe than the worſt priſon ? 
That Princeſs, from what we have ſeen of 
her, is the beſt of all pledges that his Royal 
Highneſs will give no future cauſe of national 
diſſatisfaction. Uſe him like a gentleman in 
this _ and 185 bind ond 15 in 11. 
more. | 
At the moment that I: am e to 
remove, from the Prince; miſeries, of 
Which few er us can form an adequate 
vin AN 
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idea; even their, May- day majeſties are 
mas happy by Mrs. Montagu, and port- 
man- Square reſounds with the honeſt healths 
they drink to the raged: bride * brite 
groom: + 
But, in all events, you will — ſhowy 
your liberality; you will have behaved like 
yourſelves; you will have paſſed that act of 
grace, towards the firſt ſabject in the coun» 
try, which, upon his account, the loweſt ſub- 
jects and debtors not only requeſt, but almoſt 
claim as if it were a matter of right. 
Such 1 verily think are the ſentiments 
of the people in general, upon a queſtion, 
which I could diſcuſs more at large, and with 
more arguments, if I had not determined to 
confine myſelf to what ſhould prove my can- 
dour towards my country, and ſhew I have 
no wiſh on this occaſion that a man of ho- 
nour would be aſhamed to o ẽ n. 
John Bull certainly is not capable of de- 
1 any gratification from ſeeing his 
Prince reduced to aſk, and receive, a favour 
from him; as the village ſhopkeeper feels 
delighted, when the ſquire of his pariſh 
wants | ſomething, which he can prove. his 
conſequence by refufipg,..or which he, gan 
grant 


— 
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grant in a way to ow She U. he 
happens to poſſeis. 

Much is ſaid about the times in which 
the debts have been contracted, and the 
moment- at which we are defired to pay 
them. No individual, among us all, has fo 
much reaſon to lament the times, as the 
Prince ; whoſe future throne is made to tot- 
ter, along with every other throne in Eu- 
rope. But the times have come upon the 
debts, not the debts upon the times. The 
debts were not contracted juſt at this mo- 
ment; and the reaſon we are deſired to pay 
them at this moment is becauſe every friend 
to the country, and the Royal Family, wiſhed 
to ſee the Prince, at ſuch a moment, mar- 
ried. Had his Royal Highneſs not taken a 
wife, or not taken one ſo ſatisfactory to the 
people, we of courſe ſhould have heard no- 
thing of the debts. 

To dwell upon inferior and n argu- 
ments, when the ſituation of our Prince and 
his amiable Princeſs appeals with ſo much 
force, pathos and eloquence to all our fineſt 
feelings, were almoſt as wiſe, and as much to 
orator who fat for Helſton in the ſeſſion 
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which formerly payed the Prince's debts, to 
attract attention by the charms of his maiden 
eloquence, immediately after Sheridan's 
ſpeech on the Begum-charge had captivated 
every member, and produced an effect unex- 

ampled ſince the uſe of tongues. _ 
If the legiſlator do this act of liberality at 
all, let it be done handſomely—let not a 
mighty nation deſcend to the miſery of pay- 
ing ſo many ſhillings in the pound - and let 
them, inſtead of trying to reduce the debts 
to L. 1000 or 4.1500 leſs, remember what 
the late Sir James Stonehouſe of Berkſhire, 
ſaid to a young man, whoſe circumſtances 
were embarraſſed—* I will extricate you, if 
“you will enable me to do it effe#aally; I 
will pay your debts, if you will bring them 
* all to me, and leave none, of any ſort, behind.” 
Inſtead of cavilling at ſuch debts as ſeem. 
unproper, but which, were they examined, 
might not turn out ſo; let us call for them 
call even for thoſe which are improper, which. 
are moſt improper. Thoſe which are moſt im- 
proper will hang moſt heavy on him . 
after. . Addreſs. the Prince perhaps, and 
< requeſt that he will. be pleaſed to bring 
4 4 all demands on him, and to aſſure 
E « the 
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* the country that he has. done fo.” Not only 
do not ſuffer his Royal Highneſs, from ho- 
nourable feelings which you muſt reſpect, to 
keep any debts back; but, if he keep back 
only one debt of five pounds, d, do not advance 
one farthing.. 1 

For what is the uſe of your paying any, 
if he conceal any? and what is the uſe of your 
examining, by a committee or in other ways, 
if you agree to pay the debts. 

The debts, which Arid and honourable 
ſerutiny would ftrike out 7 of the lift, are exatthy 
thoſe which falſe honour perſuades 4 Britiſh 
gentleman that he ic, perhaps, MOST OF | ALL 
bound. to diſcharge. The fooliſh parent boaſts 
that he has cleared his ſon of every fair and 

| honourable demand upon him; and what is the 
reſult? He lives to ſee his ſon ruined by fill 
conſidering himſelf liable to his debts of honour, 
at Newmarket, and in St. fames's-Street ; 
which T had alma/t ſaid ought IRS to have 
been ſettled, if be wiſhed REALLY To 
CLEAR his Jon, and to GET HIM, 1110 or 
SUCH, HANDS. , | 
[7 There is but the one way 1 5 mentioned 
in which the debts can be diſcharged pro- 


perly, between a Prince who lays Labetis con. 
fitentem 


* 
oy 
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fitentem . reum and an honourable nation, 
with true manlineſs and with real kindneſs: 
there are many ways that every tradeſman 
will point out) or rather, on this occaſion, 
every ENGL1$H tradeſman will nt point out), 
in which the debts can be compounded; or 
put in ſuch a ſkilful train that the nation 
ſhall gain credit neither for liberality nor even 
for worldly wiſdom, and the perſon obl iged 
ſhall feel little weight. of obligation for a 
favour, which keeps him intentionally under 
the hatches, to ſpeak Malay, and makes him 
almoſt hate the ſight of a benefactor, towards 
whom, before this, his heart yearned with the 
trueſt love. If there be modes of breakin 8 a 
tacit or an overt engagement not to run in debt 
again; are there no modes of conferring a 
kindneſs ſo as to cancel every obligation 
which would otherwiſe be felt? A certain 
reſpectable member meant nothing perſonal 
or dangerous; but the only honourable re- 
ference this buſineſs will bear to the French 
Revolution is to ſay there are modes which 
the beſt friends of the worſt parts of that 
Revolution would, on this occaſion, delight 
to f ſee us adopt. | 

John Bull is a fine lad. honeſt fellow; 
E 2 and 
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and he will not be offended with me -for 
bluntly reminding him of one of his own 
ſayings, and begging of him, not to giue a 
Prince, whom, after all, he loyes, roaſt beef 
and beat him with the ſpit, 

How this queſtion will go in the Lords 
and the Commons, we can pretty well gueſs, 
if thoſe only vote againſt it, or uſe harſh 
language about it, who would refuſe to pay 
a ſon's debts, 'who would not with a father 
to pay their own debts, under 1 the ſame cir- 
cumſtances ; or Who can, ſay that, without 
the Prince's temptations, they have com- 
mitted none of thoſe imprudences, of which 
the Prince no doubt bluſhes to have been 
guilty. Were I one of them, I would cloſe 
my ſpeech. in ſome ſuch way as Lord Clive 
concluded: his defence—I would finiſh with 
begging them to remember that the charac- 
ters of the Prince and the country are united; 
and that, if they laye.any diſgrace upon the 
Prince's chatacter which they can remove, 
they at the ane ime ernie their: own. 

Were 1 u Cletgymaß, I Would pray to ova 
(for revolutions only, Attac 206A clot 
to my ee 710% bag 3 
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Wie cb ud törfemt und the Whirlo fs har 
But bind him to his native mountains moreY'= 


I would earneſtly ray to God that, } in te- 
turn for this Kindae the heir of theſe royal 
nuptials, if he ſucceed to our throne after his 
father, may \ with truth apply the lines of the 
poet of nature, whom his great grandfather 
had the honour to patronife! 5 


1b 14001 


4 — — Ye, we have loſt 4 raTarg ! 

« The greateſt, bleſing heaven beſtows on mortals 

* And ſeldom found: Tei theſe wilds of time, | 

« A c60D int .) KN! Hear me, my Tancred, 
« And J will tell chee, in a few plain words, | 
« How he deſerved. that beſt, that glorious title: 
« T. 18 nought complex; tis clear as truth and . 
He lov'd his people, deem'd them all his — 
« The good exalted, and depreſsd the bad; 
« He ſpurn'd the flattering crew, with ſcorn rejated' 
« Their fmooth advice that only means . J 
« Their ſchemes to aggrandiſe him into baſeneſs' 2 

« Well-knowing that a people, in their rights 

« And induſtry protected; living ſafe, a 

60 Bessech eu ted Hike? bf HA A. 01 Io 
% Encourag'd\in/thetr ng bet leur A 111-1 
% And. happy, each) ige himſelf deſerves; s 


Are neer ungrateful; With vpſparing en \V/ 
e They will for him Nerf 115 40 filial love 


% And confidence are his unfliting tsfüry, 
& And every honeſ mad his chf gust V 
n Tuonsow's Tancred and Sigiſmunda. 


Methinks 
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Methinks I hear the diſtant and awful 
voĩce of poſterity conjuring us to ſeal their 
future happineſs, at this criſis of their fate; 
and to give them, by our conduct now, in 
God's good time, ſuch A GOD AND WORTHY. 
KING, ſuch A FATHER. Poſterity ſhall be 
gratified, if theſe haſty pages have any avall ; 
and I will perſuade myſelf that they are not 
doomed to periſh, along with the traſh of our 
trifling days; but that they will remain upon 
record, in teſtimony of the terms, on which 
the Prince of Wales accepts this proof of 
the nation's affection for his father and the 
Royal Family, and of ouR $0LEMN ExPEC- 
TATIONS FROM THE WHOLE OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS'S FUTURE CONDUCT, 
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The completion and ſum of repentance is a change of 
life, 
RAMBLER, No. 110. 


If I do feign, 

Oh let me in my preſent wildneſs die; 

And never live to ſhow the incredulous world 

The NoBLE CHANGE that I Have purpoſed | 
FALSTAFFE's Prince Hal. 
Second Part of Henry IV 


If this won't do, remember I am married ; and you have 
all but one opinion of the wife you have perſuaded me to 
take—let my better half reconcile you all to me. 

THE OLD BACHELOR. 


THE ENDs 
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